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been quite unjustifiable. When therefore "the Indian
currency experiment" is talked of, it should be remem-
bered that the closure of the mints was hardly an*
experimental act. It was the necessary sequence of a
deliberate decision to forsake a silver, and to adopt a gold,
standard of valuation. Experiment was to decide how
the gold standard was to be engrafted on to the money
circulation and obligations of the country, and how it
was to be maintained.

It is necessary to explain what a gold standard of
valuation is. Unfortunately no authoritative definition
can be given. An American writer of eminence indeed
once gave nine different meanings as attached to the
word "standard" when used in monetary discussions.
But no one of these meanings is comprehensive enough to
indicate the sense in which the word is used in the report
of the Committee and the speech of Lord Lansdowne. It
may, however, be safely said, that the standard of valua-
tion of a country is the commodity in terms of which, by
law and custom, all other commodities are expressed
when their money values are stated; and that the com-
modity selected is only effective as the standard of
valuation when it can be changed freely into the current
money of the country, and when the current money of the
country can be changed freely into it, at the established
rate. Thus before the 26th of June, silver was the stan-
dard of India; not because rupees, and their fractional
copper representatives, constituted the currency of the
country, but because whoever chose could turn his silver
into the currency of the country, and could equally turn the
currency of the country into silver.* So that in effect it

* The seigniorage of 2 per cent, is left out of consideration. Theo-
retically it interferes with the exactness of the standard : but practically
it is not important.